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THE 


PREMATURE  CHEAPENING 
OF  COPYRIGHT  BOOKS 

When  the  President  of  the  British  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  Mr.  W.  Heinemann, 
asked  me  to  contribute  a  Paper  on  The 
Effect  in  England  of  the  Premature  Cheapen- 
ing of  Copyright  Books/'  I  consented  with 
reluctance,  because  I  felt  that  the  task 
should  have  been  entrusted  to  some  one  with 
greater  experience.  However,  having  given 
the  promise,  I  set  to  w^ork  systematically  by 
making  inquiries  from  representative  people 
connected  with  the  Trade  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  England  the  books  affected  naturally 
fall  into  two  categories — fiction  and  non- 
fiction.  The  form  of  these  cheap  reprints 
should,  in  our  case,  also  be  strictly  divided 
into  reprints  which  are  issued  in  cloth  covers 
and  reprints  issued  in  paper.  I  emphasise 
this  point  because  of  the  uniform  custom  in 
England  of  issuing  all  new  publications  in 
cloth  covers  only  and  not  sewn  as  is  the 
custom  on  the  Continent. 

For  convenience'  sake  I  will  take  the  case 
of  fiction  first.    As  is  generally  known,  for 
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many  years  fiction  was  issued  in  England  in 
three-volume  form,  and  sold  at  the  nominal 
price  of  £1  lis.  6d.  Those  were  spacious 
days  for  authors.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  white  margin  in  the  books,  the  type  was 
large,  and  they  were  easy  to  read.  Very  few 
novels,  however,  were  sold  in  this  form  to 
the  public.  The  sale  was  almost  confined 
to  the  Lending  Libraries,  who  grumbled  for 
some  years  at  the  heavy  expense  which  they 
were  put  to  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  their  novel  reading  customers.  An  agita- 
tion was  started,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
Libraries  triumphed.  The  three-volume  novel 
disappeared,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the 
one  volume,  published  at  6s.  ordinary. 
I  believe  the  first  novel  to  be  issued  in  this 
form  in  England  was  The  Manxman,''  by 
Mr.  Hall  Gaine,  and  was  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Heinemann,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  pioneers  of  the  book  trade. 

For  some  years  the  6s.  novel  monopolised 
the  field,  the  main  variation  being  that  novels 
by  a  certain  class  of  author  were  published 
at  3s.  6d.  There  were  other  innovations 
from  time  to  time,  one  Publisher  starting 
a  series  of  novels  at  2s.  6d.  net,  and  another 
at  Is.  6d.  net.  There  existed  in  those  days 
also  a  form  of  reprint  called  the  yellow- 
back novel,''  named  after  the  colour  of  the 
paper  boards  in  which  it  was  bound,  which 
sold  at  2s.    But  the  position  of  the  6s.  novel 
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was  little  shaken,  in  spite  of  the  varied 
attempts  made  to  undermine  it. 

Its  stability  was  perhaps  best  proved  by 
the  introduction  of  popular  reprints  of  the 
most  successful  novels  in  paper  covers  at 
6d.,  intended  for  the  people  and  for  hurried 
reading  in  trains,  etc.  These  were  printed 
in  smaller  type  on  cheap  paper,  and  issued 
in  illustrated  wrappers  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  taste  of  the  masses.  As  they  appealed 
chiefly  to  the  crowd,  the  sixpennies,  as  they 
were  popularly  called,  had  little  effect  upon 
the  sales  of  the  6s.  edition,  but  one  day  the 
book  trade  was  startled  by  an  announcement 
that  novels  by  first-class  authors,  most  of 
them  of  recent  date,  were  to  be  obtained 
bound  in  cloth  at  the  price  of  7d.  net.  Thfe 
old-fashioned  Publisher  and  the  steady-going 
Bookseller  declared  that  the  enterprise  was 
certain  to  be  a  failure.  They  were  wrong, 
as  the  sevenpennies  jumped  into  an  imme- 
diate success.  The  books  were  well  turned 
out,  the  type  was  clear,  the  binding  was 
tasteful,  the  authors  of  high  repute,  and,  as 
a  result  of  these  advantages,  the  seven- 
pennies  have  enjoyed  an  amazing  popularity. 

The  principal  firm  who  had  the  enterprise 
to  launch  these  sevenpennies,  possesses  a 
perfect  mechanical  equipment,  with  the 
result  that  an  edition  of  100,000  can  be  pro- 
duced at  such  a  cost  that  there  is  a  fair 
profit  for  the  Publisher  and  the  Bookseller 
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and  a  substantial  royalty  for  the  Author. 
One  or  two  other  Publishers  have  entered 
the  field  in  a  half-hearted  way,  but  I  do  not 
think  their  experience  has  been  altogether 
encouraging. 

Sevenpence  sounds  a  rather  peculiar  price, 
but  it  has  been  made  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  because  of  the  large  sale, 
at  the  price  of  sevenpence,  of  what  are  known 
as  serial  publications/'  I  believe  my  own 
firm,  Messrs.  Gassell  &  Company,  were  the 
first  to  issue  works  in  serial  parts  at  7d.  each. 
The  success  of  the  sevenpennies  demonstrates 
that  there  is  nothing  magical  in  the  silver 
sixpence.  If  people  want  a  thing,  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  it,  although  it  may 
necessitate  diving  into  two  pockets,  one  for 
the  silver  and  another  for  the  copper.  I 
believe  the  sevenpennies  are  still  selling  in 
large  quantities,  particularly  at  the  railway 
bookstalls. 

In  some  respects  one  cannot  but  rejoice 
at  any  movement  which  places  good  litera- 
ture within  the  reach  of  the  people  at  a  low 
price,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  short  views 
in  business,  as  it  is  in  other  walks  of  life. 
Therefore  it  is  worth  considering  what  has 
been  the  result  of  the  sevenpenny  on  the 
sales  of  the  6s.  editions. 

The  President  of  the  Booksellers'  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tells  me 
that  a  few  months  back  the  bookselling  trade 
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were  canvassed  on  this  question,  with  the 
result  that  the  better  class  of  trade  were 
practically  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
the  7d.  editions  had  seriously  affected  the 
6s.  ones.  He  adds  :  One  great  difficulty 
caused  is  that  customers  who  could  afford 
to  pay  the  higher  price  cannot,  or  will  not, 
understand  that  a  book  once  published  can 
be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  an 
entirely  new  one.  They  will  not  discrimi- 
nate, and  profess  not  to  understand  why, 
if  one  book  is  sold  at  7d.,  another  cannot  be 
sold  at  the  same  price,  and  this  lack  of  dis- 
crimination has  caused  much  harm  to  the 
sale  of  higher-priced  fiction.  Many  Book- 
sellers report  that  they  are  repeatedly  asked 
for  the  newest  books  in  the  7d.  edition,  and 
on  being  told  they  are  only  published  in  the 
6s.  form,  their  customers  say  they  will  wait 
until  they  come  out  at  7d.''  I  have  consulted 
Travellers  and  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  opinion  is  almost  unanimous 
that  great  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  6s. 
volume. 

I  may  be  asked  why  the  7d.  novel  should 
be  blamed  rather  than  the  6d.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple.  People  buy  6d.  paper- 
covered  novels  in  the  same  way  as  they  buy 
magazines.  They  buy  them  for  their  own 
use,  generally  to  pass  the  time  on  a  railway 
journey,  and  when  they  have  read  them 
they  throw  them  away,  but  I  never  heard 
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of  any  one  throwing  away  a  7d.  cloth- 
covered  novel.  This  is  a  question  of  psycho- 
logical interest.  It  is  not  the  extra  penny, 
but  the  cloth  binding  which  leads  men  to 
carry  the  7d.  novel  home  instead  of  leaving 
it  in  the  train.  It  finds  a  place  in  the 
general  library  in  the  house,  and  it  is  read 
perhaps  by  a  half-dozen  people,  whereas  the 
sixpenny  is,  as  a  rule,  read  by  one  person 
only  and  then  discarded.  I  am  told  by  the 
officials  of  one  of  the  chief  railways  in 
England  that  when  the  long-distance  trains 
reach  their  destination  baskets  full  of  6d. 
novels  and  magazines  are  collected  from  the 
trains,  but  no  sevenpennies  ever  find  their 
w^y  into  this  miscellaneous  collection.  The 
multiplication  of  readers  of  the  sevenpennies 
affects  the  Libraries,  and  thus  we  have  the 
double  result  of  fewer  people  borrowing  6s. 
novels  and  fewer  people  buying  them. 

The  authors  are  interested  in  this  question 
as  much  as  the  Publishers.  When  they  were 
first  approached,  they  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity open  to  them  because  of  the  enlarged 
public  which  they  saw  they  would  gain 
through  a  sevenpenny  publication,  and  like- 
wise they  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
adding  to  their  incomes  in  a  way  which 
previously  they  had  not  foreseen. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  authors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
allowing  certain  of  their  books  to  be  pub- 
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lished  in  7d.  form,  have  done  a  great  deal 
towards  creating  the  existing  situation  and 
have  profited  thereby. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  showed  a  distinct  lack  of  foresight. 
The  prospect  of  immediate  gain  blinded  them 
to  the  possibilities  of  future  loss.  The  pub- 
lication of  their  books  in  7d.  form  has 
doubtless  added  to  their  current  income,  but, 
through  a  decrease  in  the  sales  of  the  6s. 
edition,  it  has  caused  a  noticeable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  amounts  claimed  by 
authors  on  account  of  royalties  for  the 
6s.  editions. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  conference 
between  Publishers  and  Authors  in  London 
on  this  subject.  The  Publishers  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  no  6s.  novel  should 
appear  in  7d.  form  within  five  years  of  the 
publication  of  the  6s.  edition.  The  Authors 
think  this  period  too  long,  and  have  sug- 
gested that  the  limit  should  be  two  years. 
The  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  and  I  expect 
time  and  events  will  alone  bring  the  solution. 

Since  I  undertook  to  write  this  Paper 
the  position  has  been  complicated  by  the 
launching  of  another  enterprise — namely,  the 
publication  of  new  novels  at  2s.  net  by  the 
same  firm  who  originated  the  7d.  editions. 
It  is  too  early  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
effect  this  new  departure  will  have  on  the 
fiction  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
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of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
if  the  2s.  novel  should  supplant  the  6s. 
edition,  the  result  will  be  disastrous  for  the 
majority  of  authors.  Those  in  the  front 
rank  may  reap  a  harvest,  but  it  will  mean 
absolute  ruin  for  those  in  the  third  and 
fourth  ranks,  and  the  unknown  author  will 
have  a  very  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  few 
gleanings  in  the  field  of  literature.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  first "  novels 
published  at  the  present  time  that  are  not 
worth  publishing,  but  we  must  remember 
that  all  the  leading  novelists  of  the  day 
passed  through  the  novitiate  stage.  So, 
possibly,  literature  may  suffer  instead  of 
benefiting  by  making  it  more  difficult  for 
new-comers  to  enter  the  field. 

I  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
fiction  reprints  because  they  dominate  the 
market.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to 
bring  out  general  works  of  literature  bound 
in  cloth  at  Is.  I  do  not  think  the  multipli- 
cation of  reprints  of  non-copyright  books 
hurts  anybody,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to 
the  effect  when  the  copyright  is  still  alive. 
One  of  our  leading  Publishers,  in  announcing 
a  Is.  series  of  copyright  books,  has  made  it 
clear  that  if  he  finds  the  net  return  to  the 
authors  not  satisfactory,  he  will  not  continue 
the  series. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing cheap  editions  of  copyright  works 
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has  been  to  shorten  the  life  of  books  generally, 
which  I  regard  as  very  serious  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  books. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  in  the 
publishing  world  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
foretell  w^hat  are  likely  to  be  the  develop- 
ments in  the  next  two  or  three  years.  If 
I  may  express  an  opinion,  it  is  that  the 
rage  for  cheapness  has  gone  quite  far 
enough. 

In  this  Paper  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  position  in  my  own  country.  It  would 
have  been  presumptuous  on  my  part  had 
I  attempted  to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
Continental  countries,  but  I  am  informed 
that  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred 
exist  in  an  acute  form,  particularly  in  France 
and  Germany.  We  all  know  that  many 
years  ago  the  price  of  novels  in  France  was 
reduced  from  7frs.  50  to  3frs.  50,  but  I 
question  if  many  new  novels  have  been  pub- 
lished at  3frs.  50  since  the  advent  of  the 
95  centime  novel,  illustrated  by  the  best 
artists  and  exquisitely  printed,  both  in  regard 
to  type  and  paper.  But  you  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  cheapening  of  books  on 
the  Continent  than  I,  and  it  will  be  a  benefit 
to  have  the  experience  of  my  Continental 
colleagues  in  regard  to  the  questions  which 
I  have  raised  very  imperfectly  in  this 
Paper. 
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FROM  THE 

PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR 

September  24th,  1910. 

Taking  for  its  text  Mr.  Spurgeon's  paper 
read  at  the  Amsterdam  Congress  on  The 
Premature  Cheapening  of  Copyright  Books/' 
The  Springfield  Republican  has  some  inter- 
esting notes  on  the  question  from  an  Amer- 
ican point  of  view.  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican is  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in 
America,  and  one  finds  its  opinions  referred 
to  more  often  in  English  journals  than  almost 
any  other  American  paper.  After  noticing 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  paper  generally  and  especi- 
ally his  statement  that  what  authors  have 
gained  in  royalties  on  the  new  sevenpenny 
editions,  they  have,  to  a  large  extent,  lost 
in  royalties  on  the  old  six  shilling  editions. 
The  Republican  says  : — 

"  All  this  is  very  much  what  might  be 
looked  for,  nevertheless  it  is  of  interest 
to  have  an  expert's  account  of  the  history 
thus  far  of  the  experiment  in  England. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  speaks,  of  course,  for  the 
publishing  interests,  but  he  gives .  a  fair 
account  of  the  case  as  it  involves  the  author. 
There  remains,  finally,  the  interest  of  the 
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public.  Is  the  profuse  circulation  of  new 
books,  which  means  new  novels,  at  a  very 
low  price  in  the  public  interest  ?  The  first 
instinct  of  the  reader,  naturally,  is  to  rejoice 
at  a  cutting  of  rates  which  makes  it  possible 
to  buy  ten  books  instead  of  one.  Yet  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  What  if  the 
ten  are  all  second  rate  ?  The  great  difficulty 
of  late  has  been  to  find  novels  that  are  not  dear 
at  any  price.  And  while  the  slump  in  fiction 
so  often  complained  of  in  England  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  sevenpenny  edition,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  cheap  editions 
will  help  the  case  of  fiction  or  hold  it  down 
the  more  firmly  on  its  lower  plane. 

'Mn  an  ideal  socialistic  state  it  perhaps 
would  not  matter  what  books  cost  or  whether 
they  were  given  away  free.  Under  a  com- 
petitive system,  which  always  hits  hard  dt 
intellectual  luxuries  like  books,  the  price  is 
bound  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  products,  and  there  are 
valid  reasons  to  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
new  literature  the  results  of  undue  cheapening 
are  likely  to  be  disastrous.  For  one  thing, 
it  increases  beyond  proper  bounds  the  bulk 
of  the  consumption  of  new  and  unsifted 
books,  at  the  cost  of  standard  works,  thus 
cheapening  and  debilitating  public  taste. 
The  latest  book  from  the  press  has  an  unde- 
niable but  dangerous  fascination  ;  it  is  easy 
when  this  appetite  can  be  lavishly  gratified 
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at  small  cost  to  get  into  the  way  of  neglecting 
all  other  reading.  That  this  is  no  imaginary 
peril  may  be  seen  from  the  effects  of  the  cheap 
magazines  in  this  country,  to  which  Henry 
Holt  lately  called  attention.  Thus  the  very 
cheap  novel  at  once  brings  us  face  to  face, 
and  apparently  inevitably,  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  perils  to  modern  literature,  the 
peril  of  impermanence.  '  There  is  no  doubt,' 
says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  '  that  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing cheap  editions  of  copyright  works  has 
been  to  shorten  the  life  of  books  generally, 
which  I  regard  as  very  serious  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  books.'  Or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  reading  of  books.  Any- 
one who  for  a  term  of  years  has  read  many 
new  works  can  hardly  help  a  feeling  of 
depression  when  he  looks  back  and  sees  how 
much  of  his  time  has  been  dedicated  to  what 
is  already  and  irretrievably  dead.  Just  there 
is  the  blight  of  the  ephemeral  ;  one  must 
not  look  for  true  art  in  what  has  no  chance 
of  life.  The  '  white  city  '  of  a  world's  fair 
may  have  its  moment  of  illusion,  but  for  a 
Parthenon  there  must  be  some  dream  of 
imrriortality.  And  the  public  which  craves 
cheap  books,  may  well  reflect  whether  this 
tempting  system  is  likely  to  produce  great 
works  or  trivial  books  for  the  day. 

The  tendency  to  cheapen  the  quality  is 
increased  by  the  small  margin  of  profit 
which  makes  necessary  a  great  circulation. 
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On  k  14-cent  book  there  is  no  room  for 
experiments  ;  only  the  most  obviously 
popular  works  can  be  risked.  To  a  few 
writers  the  system  might  be  profitable  ; 
but  it  would  not  only  increase  the  difficulty 
to  the  new  author  of  getting  a  hearing,  it 
would  also  handicap  heavily  all  writers  who 
address  the  more  critical  public,  or  whose 
genius  is  of  the  original  sort  which  makes 
its  way  slowly.  In  the  long  run  the  advent 
of  democracy  is  likely  to  work  for  the  good 
of  art  rather  than  for  its  harm.  But  in  the 
transitional  period,  while  individual  fortunes 
can  be  made  only  by  catering  to  the  taste 
of  the  greatest  number,  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
have  all  barriers  thrown  down  so  that  there 
is  no  escape  from  this  pressure  of  average 
taste.  It  would  be  different  if  only  those 
wrote  and  published  books  who  have  a  true 
taste  for  letters.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is 
just  now  a  business,  not  profitable  enough 
to  engross  the  strongest  minds  of  the  time, 
but  profitable  enough  to  bring  out  a  bound- 
less flood  of  purely  mercenary  books  in 
which  real  literature  is  in  constant  danger 
of  being  submerged.  If  it  were  possible 
to  charge  for  books,  as  for  other  commodities, 
according  to  merit,  the  case  would  be  sim- 
plicity itself.  Readers  would  see  that  if  a 
novel  by  Elinor  Glyn  is  worth  14  cents,  then 
a  novel  by  George  Meredith  ought  to  bring 
at  least  $10 — does  one  expect  to  acquire 
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etching  by  Whistler  for  the  price  of  one 
by  Smith  or  Jones  ?  But  that  pitch  of 
culture  is  still  far  off  ;  to  the  public  a  book 
is  a  book,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  without 
reason,  even  from  the  public's  point  of  view, 
in  pleading  for  the  retention  of  a  standard 
price  which  makes  it  possible  to  issue  books 
that  appeal  only  to  a  somewhat  select 
audience.  The  classics,  of  course,  are  in  a 
different  case  ;  the  cheaper  they  can  be 
offered,  the  better." 
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